THE DAWN OF LIBERATION

and Italy, that, that is one that will never be forgotten in any land
where the Union Jack is flown.

Remarkable success has attended the work of the American Navy and
of the American, Australian, and New Zealand troops. The progress
in New Guinea is constant. The American victories in the Pacific,
and in particular their latest conquest and liberation of the Marshall
Islands, constitute superb examples of the combination of naval, air,
and military force.

It is possible that the war in the Pacific may progress more rapidly
than was formerly thought possible. The Japanese are showing
signs of grave weakness. The attrition of their shipping, especially
their oil tankers, and of their air forces, on all of which President
Roosevelt dwelt with sure foresight a year ago, has become not merely
evident but obvious.

The Japanese have not felt strong enough to risk their fleet in a
general engagement for the sake of their outer defence line. In this
they have been prudent, considering the immense expansion of the
United States naval power since the Japanese treacherous assault
on Pearl Harbour. What fools the Japanese ruling caste were to bring
against themselves the mighty, latent war-energies of the great
Republic, all for the sake of carrying out a base and squalid ambuscade!

The British Empire and Commonwealth of Nations have pledged
themselves to fight side by side with the United States against Japan,
no matter what it costs or how long it lasts. Actually we have suffered
from the Japanese injuries even greater than those which have roused
the armed wrath of the American Union. In our theatre of war, in
Burma and the Bay of Bengal, we shall strive our utmost to aid the
Americans in their contacts with China and to add to our own.

The more we can fight and engage the Japanese, and especially
wear down their air power, the greater the diversion we make from
the Pacific theatre and the more help we give the operations of the
United States.

In Burma those plans which were prepared last August at Quebec
are now being put into practice. Young men are at the helm. Admiral
Mountbatten has infused a spirit of energy and confidence into the
heavy forces gathered to recover Burma and by that means to defend
the frontiers of India and reopen the road to China. Our airborne
operations enable us to attack the Japanese in rear. They for their
part have also got behind our front by infiltration at various places,
and fierce fighting is going on at many points.

It is too soon to proclaim results in this vast area of mountain and
jungle, but in nearly every combat we are able to count three or four
times more Japanese dead, and that is what matters, than we have
ourselves suffered in killed, wounded, and missing.
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